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Reconstruction of things, of men, and especially of ideals was 
demanded as soon as the world awoke to the magnitude of the 
destruction being wrought by the great war. As time went on 
and more and more peoples were drawn in, with ever widening 
ruin to property and institutions, the need for devising far-reach- 
ing plans for rebuilding became more pressing. While every pos- 
sible effort was being made to win the war quickly, yet at the same 
time certain far seeing men recognized that if peace came without 
having adequate plans for reconstruction much of the fruit of 
victory might be lost. Thus it was that many of the nations, 
even during the height of the war, created organizations whose 
duty it was to prepare plans and especially to conduct researches 
into those matters which, with the reestablishment of peace, 
would have prime importance. 1 

Many a statesman of Europe and each propagandist the world 
over has seen the opportunity. He has had his vision of what 
may be accomplished at the golden moment in the world's his- 
tory when so much that is old and bad has been weakened and 

1 "How Great Britain is Handling Post-war Questions," Commerce Reports, 
March 6, 1918, pp. 854-862; also Taking Stock of the Future, Outline of the Plans 
of Various Foreign Countries for Commercial Reconstruction, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, 162 pp., 1918. 

1 
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so much that is idealistic may become real if only this opportunity 
is grasped. The towns of the war zone with their unsanitary sur- 
roundings, their narrow crooked streets, wrecked by war, may be 
rebuilt with straight, broad avenues and modern improvements. 
Likewise, some of the ancient institutions with cramping influ- 
ence upon industry, education and government, now that their 
foundations are shaken, must be renewed from the ground up 
and may be planned better to meet the needs of the present and 
succeeding generations. 

In Great Britain, following the formation of numerous special 
agencies, a ministry of reconstruction was established, with an 
elaborate organization, for the purpose of securing a more com- 
prehensive and better correlated consideration of the various 
problems. A number of useful reports have been published by 
different committees; and some legislation of importance has 
been enacted, such as the acts on education and revising the 
system of representation in the house of commons. But it can- 
not be said that a systematic policy has been worked out, or 
that definite principles have been established on which such a 
policy should be based. 

In Russia, and more recently in Germany and Austria, the 
foundations of the former political, economic and social system 
have been overthrown; and a process of revolutionary recon- 
struction is under way. The result, or even the agencies through 
which the result may be attained, cannot as yet be definitely 
predicted. 

In the United States, where the physical changes wrought by 
war have not been relatively so great as in the case of the other 
belligerents, there has been less official concern manifested in 
reconstruction, although there has been much popular discussion. 
While many individuals and organizations, national, state, munic- 
ipal, corporate and private, have taken up one phase or another 
of the reconstruction problems, there has not been the unity of 
action nor national control such as has been attempted abroad. 
In summing up the domestic situation, President Wilson in his 
address to Congress on December 2, 1918, stated: "I have heard 
much counsel as to the plans which should be formed and per- 
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sonally conducted to a happy consummation, but from no quarter 
have I seen any general scheme of 'reconstruction' emerge which 
I thought it likely we could force our spirited business men and 
self-reliant laborers to accept with due pliancy and obedience." 

Prior to this authoritative statement efforts had been made in 
Congress and elsewhere to provide machinery comparable to that 
existing in Great Britain, under the assumption that the war 
might continue indefinitely and with corresponding destructive 
changes. In particular, on April 5, 1918, George B. Francis of 
New York City presented in the house of representatives the 
importance of early action and cited the work already undertaken 
in Great Britain, France and Germany. 2 

On September 27, 1918, Senator Weeks of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, to create a joint con- 
gressional committee on reconstruction, composed of six senators 
and six representatives. 3 On October 2, 1918, a similar resolu- 
tion was submitted to the house of representatives by Martin A. 
Madden of Illinois, as House Concurrent Resolution 53, and was 
referred to the committee on rules. 

On October 3, Senator Overman of North Carolina, chairman 
of the senate committee on rules, introduced a bill (S. 4968) to 
provide for the creation of a federal commission on reconstruc- 
tion, of five persons to be appointed by the President. This was 
referred to the committee on judiciary, but no report has been 
made upon it. 

At about this time some of the officials connected with the 
Council of National Defense prepared tentative plans for utilizing 
the machinery and experience of this widely ramifying but tem- 
porary organization in the solution of reconstruction difficulties. 
It was urged that the war industries board with its full knowledge 
of industrial conditions should be thus utilized to meet condi- 
tions of peace; also the war trade board, the food and fuel ad- 
ministrations and other organizations should be continued for a 
time for the benefit of the public, employing the skilled force 
which then existed and which might serve to expedite the smooth 

2 Congressional Record, April 5, 1918, pp. 5077-5079. 

* Laid on table, see Congressional Record, September 27, 1918. 
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return to peace conditions of many of the great undertakings 
disturbed by the war. Somewhat elaborate plans and discus- 
sion of various phases of reconstruction were outlined but appar- 
ently these never reached the stage of publication. 

The National Research Council also undertook through a com- 
mittee on reconstruction problems an inquiry into the general 
field, and brought together a mass of data concerning the various 
agencies and activities, these indicating the broad public inter- 
est in the matter and the need of general plans not only for co- 
ordinating the efforts of national departments and bureaus but 
also those of state, municipal and other organizations. It also 
appeared from this inquiry that numerous private bodies such as 
scientific societies have been attacking the problem from various 
viewpoints and that the labor unions as well as the business 
men of the country have come to appreciate the importance of 
being prepared to meet the exigencies as they arise in the" un- 
scrambling" of war activities. 

AGENCIES AT WOEK 

National Agencies. The various bodies at work, as indicated 
above, may be considered under the head of national, state, mu- 
nicipal, corporate or private. In the national government many 
of the permanent departments and their bureaus, also the mis- 
cellaneous institutions not under any department, are separately 
giving thought to one phase or another of reconstruction. It is, 
however, characteristic of such agencies that while theoretically 
cooperative there is practically little real correlation of effort by 
many of the bureaus. Even within the subdivisions of large bu- 
reaus each is proceeding quite independently of the others and with 
little knowledge of what is being attempted by other agencies of 
the national government. While some duplication is thus in- 
volved, yet consolation may be drawn from the fact that many 
of these organizations are kept from "dry rot" by this open or 
partly concealed rivalry. 

Reviewing these national agencies in somewhat arbitrary order, 
the following chief activities may be mentioned : 
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The department of state as part of its regular routine is con- 
cerned with the reconstruction of treaties of peace and other 
agreements which vitally modify the future commerce of this 
country. 

The department of the treasury through its various bureaus 
enters into innumerable business relations; but in its bearing 
upon reconstruction chief interest centers possibly upon the bu- 
reau of public health, which is endeavoring to build up better 
conditions of life, and in the federal farm loan board, which is 
indirectly aiding in larger food production. 

The department of war, through the surgeon general, has ex- 
tensive activities in the reconstruction of crippled soldiers; its 
board of engineers for rivers and harbors is making recommenda- 
tions concerning projects for the improvement of navigation; and 
the general staff has been formulating plans for military policy 
and administrative organization. 

The department of the interior is building railroads in Alaska; 
and throughout the United States it is endeavoring to extend the 
reclamation of the arid, swamp and cut-over lands to make avail- 
able larger areas for agricultural purposes. The bureau of mines 
investigates methods of mining and strives to improve the safety 
and efficiency of the mines. The bureau of education is doing 
what lies within its power to give information on the progress of 
education, and has many minor interests, such as the promotion 
of home gardening and increase of foodstuffs through the United 
States school garden army. 

The department of agriculture has perhaps the largest range 
of work in connection with reconstruction problems, particularly 
as these touch upon the prosperity of the farmer and reach into 
the home of the consumer, his food and its cost. It also has charge 
of the national forests, the study of soils, and development of 
transportation through the improvement of highways. 

The department of commerce, through its consular reports and 
other publications, 4 diffuses facts needed by the producer and 

4 "Economic Reconstruction, Analysis of Main Tendencies in the Principal 
Belligerent Countries of Europe," Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
B. S. Culler, Chief, Miscellaneous Series No. 73, 1918, pamphlet, 75 pp. 
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merchant; the bureau of fisheries is endeavoring to increase the 
production of fish. 

The department of labor, the youngest of the executive depart- 
ments, is perhaps the one which under our new ideals is capable 
of accomplishing the most in the reconstruction of human insti- 
tutions. Its newly created employment service is far-reaching; 
and in addition this department is concerned with child labor and 
with housing conditions. Closely related with it has been the 
national war labor board, intended to settle controversies by 
mediation and conciliation, and the war labor policies board. 

The miscellaneous organizations of the national government 
not under any one of the ten main executive departments, noted in 
part above, are probably of most interest in connection with the 
present review of reconstruction problems. Being created each 
for a specific purpose and less hampered by precedent or tradition, 
they are able to go more directly at the immediate work in hand. 
Among them are the interstate commerce commission with its 
many problems bearing upon future control of the railroads and 
inland navigation; the civil service commission and the bureau of 
efficiency, each trying to improve government service; the federal 
trade commission, the shipping board and emergency fleet cor- 
poration, the railroad administration, the war trade board, the 
food and the fuel administrations, the federal board for voca- 
tional education, the employees' compensation commission, the 
board of mediation and conciliation, the American Red Cross, 
and many other similar bodies. 

State Agencies. In each of the states is a temporary and usu- 
ally effective organization — the state council of defense, coop- 
erating with the Council of National Defense. These bodies 
have been active through committees, some of which are still 
being continued for reconstruction purposes, each acting some- 
what independently but with nominal connection with the more 
permanent state office. There is, however, as in the case of the 
agencies of the national government, something in the nature of 
rivalry arising between different groups pursuing similar lines, 
with a resulting weakening of efficiency, counteracted in part by 
the stimulation due to competition. 
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Besides these temporary organizations are usually the more per- 
manent bureaus each one taking up from time to time one or 
another of the phases of reconstruction. These differ in each 
state but may be classified in alphabetic order as given below. 
Their effectiveness so far as reconstruction is concerned has not 
yet been particularly notable; there has been no general policy 
adopted and, while available, their services have not been largely 
utilized. 

Administrative reorganization. 

Agriculture, state boards and various commissions. 

Education, state superintendent and boards. 

Engineering: in most states there is a state engineer and high- 
way commission dealing with highways, bridges, navigation, irri- 
gation or drainage. 

Finance, improvements in budget methods. 

Health and sanitation, including state and local boards of 
health. 

Labor conditions and employment. 

Lands, where the state owns public lands. 

Navigation or navigable canals, and water terminals. 

Railroad and public utility commissions. 

Water power development and control. 

Works in general of public importance, such as public buildings. 

In the field of political reconstruction, the Massachusetts con- 
stitutional convention has presented several amendments affect- 
ing reconstruction problems. The Illinois constitutional con- 
vention, voted for in November, offers an opportunity for re- 
adjusting the provisions of the constitution of that state to new 
conditions. Plans for constitutional conventions are also being 
discussed in Pennsylvania and other states. The conference of 
state governors, held at Annapolis, Maryland, in December, was 
largely devoted to problems of reconstruction. 

Municipal Agencies. Nearly every city of importance in the 
United States has seriously considered certain reconstruction 
problems, particularly in connection with public works which 
might be provided to utilize the labor of the returning soldiers or 
of the workers thrown out of employment by the cessation of war 
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activities. The municipal programs are quite elaborate and in- 
volve the following items, not all being considered in any one city: 

City charters, amending and revising the organization of mu- 
nicipal government. 

Civic policy, development of definite ideals and theory of the 
peculiar duties and opportunities of the city. 

Community centers or places for neighborhood meetings of 
citizens where acquaintance and fellowship may be promoted, the 
spirit of civic service generated, and recreation provided. 

Education, the improvement of the school system and its ex- 
tension to older groups, especially to foreigners with a view to 
Americanization, and agencies for improving and educating citi- 
zens upon public affairs. 

Finance, the improvement of the budget system and prepar- 
ing for the citizens clear, concise and simple statements of the 
receipts and expenditures, so that all may be able to obtain a 
comprehensive knowledge of these fundamentals. 

Fire protection, the study of better methods and the abolition 
of fire hazards. 

Food supply, the continuation and development of home gar- 
dens, the improvement of facilities for marketing and for the 
safeguarding of food. 

Health and sanitation, the better education of the people in 
these matters and improvement of safeguards. 

Housing, cooperating with national and state agencies and tak- 
ing steps to abolish the slums, increasing the opportunities for 
obtaining small homes, especially those provided with garden 
facilities. 

Labor, cooperating with the national and state agencies in all 
matters pertaining to employment and labor conditions. 

Parks and playgrounds, recognition of the vital importance 
to the coming generation of opportunities for play and a stimu- 
lation of this in convenient localities. 

Public improvements or public works in general, making plans 
so that these may be executed quickly in times of emergency 
when there is threat of unemployment, these plans to be ma- 
tured sufficiently in advance so that they will harmonize with the 
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general policy or scheme of development of the city and add to 
its health, comfort and attractiveness. 

Water supply and sewers, safeguarding an adequate supply of 
pure water, filtration if necessary, metering to prevent waste, and 
the extension of sewers or drains to take away the storm waters 
as well as to dispose effectively of the city sewage and wastes. 

Corporate and Private Agencies. The largest and most com- 
prehensive planning for reconstruction in this country has thus 
far been performed by the corporate and private agencies; 
namely, by associations of business men, of farmers, of working 
men, as well as by engineering societies and scientific associa- 
tions of various kinds. This rather unexpected development is 
the proper accompaniment of a truly democratic government. 
It shows that the people as a whole are concerned with these 
problems before the public officials become deeply impressed with 
the matter. 

Following the study of European activities in reconstruction, 
it appeared at the outset to be a natural assumption that the 
national government, leading in war, would take the initiative 
in preparation for peace. Contrary to such expectations, the 
reverse has been the attitude assumed by the American people. 
It is the individuals and the smaller groups or committees through- 
out the country who have first begun to study these problems of 
reconstruction notably affecting their own immediate interests or 
surroundings. 8 Following these, various associations have begun 
to take up the larger questions, their immediate activities being 
reflected in the action taken by larger business or municipal or- 
ganizations, and later somewhat feebly reflected in the work of 
states, and ultimately considered by Congress and by the 
national executive. 

It is impracticable to attempt to name all these groups, but 
perhaps the most notable activities have been the conferences on 
reconstruction called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Municipal League and the National Popular 
Government League. An enumeration of all of these private 

6 American Problems of Reconstruction. A National Symposium on the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Aspects. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman, 1918. 471 pp. 
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agencies would result in a list of several hundred names, but for 
present purposes they may be quickly reviewed in groups as 
follows : 

Agricultural economists, concerned with the development of 
agriculture on a better basis, largely through revision of condi- 
tions of land ownership, particularly as affected by taxation. 

Banking and financial organizations. 

City or municipal clubs or leagues, concerned with improve- 
ment of urban conditions in general. 

Commercial and industrial groups, interested in the develop- 
ment and increase of manufacturing, such as chambers of com- 
merce or organizations of manufacturers. 

Economists, including students of public finance, money and 
banking, insurance and national resources. 

Educational and scientific group, made up of organizations 
and persons concerned with the improvement of educational 
methods and facilities, and with' the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Engineering group, including national, state, and local organi- 
zations made up of engineers of various types. These are di- 
rectly concerned with reconstruction problems connected with 
rebuilding railways, highways, waterways, drainage and other 
public works. With these are groups of engineers concerned with 
specific problems or branches of engineering, such as mechanical, 
mining, chemical, electrical. 

Forestry group and those concerned with renewable natural 
resources, closely related to the agricultural economists and deal- 
ing largely with national and state problems of the occurrence 
and distribution of such resources. 

Geography and geology group, including students of non- 
renewable natural resources. 

Health and sanitation group. 

Highway promoters and builders. 

Labor group, including the larger labor organizations, coor- 
dinated with the efforts of the department of labor. 

Mining group, closely related to the engineers and to the 
geological organizations, but having special problems. 
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Political science group, closely related to economics and 
social sciences, made up largely of students of governmental 
organization. 

Railroad group, having to do with the construction, control 
and operation of railroads. 

Scientific group, concerned with the natural sciences and with 
the occurrence of natural resources, closely affiliated with the 
educational group. 

Transportation, including railroads, navigation and the like. 

CLASSIFICATION OP PKOBLEMS 

The immediate task of reconstruction is to coordinate the work 
of these various agencies, especially governmental, each operating 
independently, often in ignorance of the existence of similar 
undertakings, and each ambitious to cover its own field. In 
order to bring about such needful coordination it is desirable to 
consider the character or scope of the activities or kind of work 
performed, irrespective as to whether this is being undertaken by 
national, state, civic or private organizations. 

Looking broadly at all of these activities they may be consid- 
ered as having to do mainly with one or another of three great 
items: (a) men, (b) materials, (c) ideals or principles of action. 

This classification is not only convenient for purposes of dis- 
cussion, but also develops the order of immediate or pressing 
importance of the topics to be considered. At the same time it 
must be recognized that consideration of the reconstruction of 
men involves materials and ideals, since all are interwoven in the 
complicated pattern of modern life. 

(a) Men and their Reconstruction. Although as far as the 
United States is concerned we had hardly entered upon the war, 
yet we are confronted with the problem of the reconstruction of 
the crippled or disabled soldiers. Fortunately profiting by the 
experience of our allies, the war department has already made 
elaborate provisions, supplemented by those of the Red Cross. 
Under these every crippled soldier and sailor is retained in the 
service under pay until his health has been restored as far as is 
possible, and he has been reeducated or trained in the use of 
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artificial limbs or other devices so that he can support himself 
in some one or another of the infinite occupations of modern 
industry. If he is able to return to army service and is needed, 
he is still retained; otherwise he is honorably discharged with 
the full assurance that he can hold his own in civil life. 

But the conservation of the soldier is only the first step in the 
broader subject of the conservation of men and man power. The 
larger, more far-reaching and difficult problem is that of quietly 
returning to peace industries millions of munition and other war 
workers, men and women, who have been employed at relatively 
high wages and whose means of livelihood is disappearing, fol- 
lowing the cancelation of war contracts. With this is involved 
the whole labor question. There is no probability of return to 
pre-war conditions, for while the war has been going on there has 
been an almost unnoted, but far-reaching revolution throughout 
the world in the whole conception of the relations of labor to 
industry. 

Concerned with this reconstruction of men and man power are 
many of the agencies previously enumerated, notably the United 
States department of labor, state bureaus, city employment 
agencies, labor unions, and almost innumerable other organiza- 
tions. Each and every one of these is an educational force as 
well as a powerful political factor, for the wage earner not only 
has a vote but is using it more effectively than are other classes 
of citizens. 

It must be recognized that while the reconstruction of men and 
the utilization of man power forms by itself the great factor of 
after-war peace and prosperity, its success rests to a large extent 
upon the proper employment of materials. 

(&) Materials of Reconstruction. The agencies which are pri- 
marily devoted to study of materials of reconstruction are those 
which have to do with the natural resources of the nation. 
Fortunately the conservationists of the past decade have aroused 
interest in a study of these resources. Due to their efforts there 
has been a beginning upon a systematic collection of data con- 
cerning raw materials and the economics of their use. 

As in the case of man power the more inclusive potential agen- 
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cies are national, such as the various bureaus of the department 
of agriculture, also the geological survey, which has been studying 
the mineral resources, and the bureau of mines, which has been 
investigating methods of mining and improvement of conditions. 
These and other national bureaus are cooperating with or being 
aided by state officials and are finding moral support from various 
scientific associations, such as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and from the geological, geograph- 
ical, mining and similar societies, as well as from commercial 
organizations. 

Each and all of these agencies needs to be stimulated to even 
larger efforts and to a consideration of the relations which the 
natural resources or raw materials, including agricultural prod- 
ucts, have to the human or man power reconstruction. To do 
this effectively there must be an agreement upon the larger 
ideals or underlying principles which result in well-considered 
plans of action. 

(c) Ideals of Reconstruction. No far-reaching result from the 
study of man power or of raw materials can come about until 
there has been a general agreement upon fundamental principles. 
It is true that the working out of these to a form where they will 
be generally agreed upon may not be accomplished for many 
months. In the meantime certain details of use of men and use 
of materials may be satisfactorily entered upon. There should 
be an early discussion of ideals even though agreement on the 
statements of them may not be reached for some time. 

On most of the fundamental ideals there will probably be sharp 
division between different parties and groups, representing op- 
posing social or political beliefs; it is well that this should be 
so and that each ideal should be submitted to the hot fires of 
discussion. 

Specific Problems. Having enumerated on previous pages some 
of the agencies at work and given a broad classification of their 
activities, in conclusion it is desirable to consider what are some 
of the specific problems which must be taken up. These are 
arranged in a general way in accordance with the above classifi- 
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cation: (a) men, (b) materials and (c) ideals or plans. The latter, 
as above stated, may be developed even after the work has been 
well begun. 

(a) In this group may be noted the following: Restoration to 
health of sick and wounded soldiers and sailors. This is already 
being undertaken by the military authorities and the Red Cross. 

Reeducation of crippled veterans for new occupations and 
return to civil life, conducted by the federal board for vocational 
education. 

Demobilization of the army, now being carried out by the 
military authorities. 

Transfer of labor made available by the cessation of war in- 
dustries, undertaken by the department of labor through its 
employment service. With this must be included the arrange- 
ments for employment of the returning soldiers who find their 
previous occupations gone. 

Rationing or aiding new industries to make larger opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed, including in this the extension of land 
settlement to be undertaken by cooperating agencies of labor, 
agriculture and commerce. 

(6) The problems whose solution depend more largely upon 
the proper handling of materials and natural resources through 
conservation and use may be stated as follows: location, quan- 
tity, character, and transportation of coal, iron, and other ores 
and nonrenewable resources; to be worked out by national and 
state geological surveys, bureaus of mines, engineers and trans- 
portation interests in cooperation with commercial bodies. 

Forests, their better conservation and use — being considered by 
state associations and bureaus, as well as by the forest service. 

Probable demand by manufacturers for raw materials, both at 
home and abroad, to be worked out by cooperation with manu- 
facturers and commercial agencies. 

Conversion of war plants and existing factories to peace-time 
industries and with a view to better utilization of man power and 
raw materials — being considered by industrial organizations. 

(c) Under the head of ideals or plans may be grouped many 
problems whose solution depends upon the policy to be adopted 
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by public and private bodies concerned with labor, commerce, 
industry, education and economics. These ideals and the prob- 
lems dependent upon them are less self-evident or fixed than are 
those which pertain to men and materials. They afford a wide 
range of speculation or of idealism, but among these needs that 
of a national labor policy stands prominent as the prime requisite 
for reconstruction; and next to this, land, taxation, and raw 
materials. 

Dean Eugene Davenport has summed up the matter perhaps 
most concisely in the following statement : 

"This war will finish nothing but German dominance, but it 
will begin everything. It will result in the evolution of a real 
democracy. 

"This evolution will submit to society for progressive solution, 
a series of detailed problems — every one difficult and every one 
coordinated with every other one, but all conditioned by the one 
object — the highest possible development of the human race. 
These issues will include such difficult problems as: 

"An adequate land policy, 

"Sanitary and comfortable housing, 

"Good food, 

"Public insurance for public reasons against preventable or 
curable disease, 

"Universal and free education that really educates, 

"Economic opportunity, 

"Industry and thrift either optional or enforced, 

"Adequate provision for the helpless, 

"A clean public service, 

"A rational conception as between the individual and state, 
and between public and private ownership. 

"There are a thousand related questions, local, national and 
international that will thrust themselves upon us for adjustment 
and more than that, for readjustment, for we shall have the power 
to see only a little way at a time along the road we shall be 
travelling." 6 

" The Country Gentleman (Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 1918), p. 24. 
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Each of these policies is usually considered by the persons 
interested as a separate entity and one which may be discussed 
by itself. This is where danger lies to the country as a whole; 
namely, in that, with lack of full information, there is inability 
on the part of the public mentally to visualize the relative pro- 
portions of each topic. For example, the settlement of soldiers 
upon reclaimed lands, important in itself, may lead to the ob- 
scuring of larger needs and to divert attention to the detriment 
of the best interests of the country as a whole. It is exceedingly 
important, therefore, that all of these problems be cataloged 
together and be viewed as a whole as well as in detail, so that 
duplication of effort, conflict of jurisdiction, and neglect of im- 
portant elements may be avoided. 

What precise form and what official authority an agency for this 
purpose should have are questions on which opinions may differ. 
There is indeed danger of merely adding to the numerous agencies 
already at work; and it is not enough to establish new organs and 
machinery. But there is urgent need for a general outlook over 
the entire field, and for some agency which, without exercising 
dictatorial powers over the existing agencies, may help to system- 
ize and harmonize their efforts. 



